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they emancipated themselves from the ideas of Catastro-
phism, and accepted the ideas of Hutton and Lyell on
the adequacy of causes now in action to explain the
geological past, went to an extreme of Uniformitarian-
ism. They were inclined to account for the rather
abrupt changes of conditions and fauna between one
geological system and the next, by assuming a long
intervening period unrepresented by sediment. Haeckel,
who was not a geologist, accepted this vague and tenta-
tive idea as an established fact, and allowed in his
theories for a long imaginary period between each two
successive known periods. The progress of geological
research has rendered any such idea untenable, and it
is now recognized that at the end of each major division
(Era) of geological time there was considerable extinc-
tion of life and very rapid evolution among the sur-
vivors. The same took place in a lesser degree at the
end of each minor division (period, epoch). The prime
causes of this speeding-up of evolution were great
changes in the distribution of land and sea, and there-
fore of climate, dependent on great earth-movements
(diastrophism). New routes of migration were opened
up, and almost every species found its surroundings,
both physical and faunal, greatly changed : it had to
adapt itself to the new conditions or perish. If it
perished, that in turn made a change in the environment
of other species, so that the pressure towards new evolu-
tion was maintained. Under these conditions, new
families, orders and even classes tended to come into
being. After a time the new forms settled down into a
condition of faunal stability like that characterizing the
existing fauna, and evolution was greatly slowed down.
Mr. Dewar gives a list of the new orders and classes
which appear to have come into existence in each sue-